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theirs and that, after all, the English paid their country the
supreme compliment of invasion.
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But that was not the last invasion. The association of
Englishmen with Argentina was not ended when the sails of
Whitelocke's troopships faded down the River Plate. Both
countries were on the same side now, and they continued to
converge. For their convergence was ordained by the blind
forces of economics. In the first dawn of Argentine inde-
pendence the farmers of the Pampa pleaded for the port of
Buenos Aires to be opened to British commerce in their own
interests; and the author of their petition became the First
Secretary of the young republic. Indeed, he died on board
a British cruiser on a mission to England and was buried at
sea in a British flag. There were a score of such personal
convergences between the two countries. The early days of
Argentina are full of them. An Irish seaman by the name
of Brown made the first vestiges of an Argentine navy,
and victory on land in the long War of Independence came
from the sword of San Martin, who arrived on the revolu-
tionary scene from London and had served under Beresford
(no longer a reluctant guest of the obliging Argentines) in
the Peninsula. Englishmen, perhaps, may claim to share a
national hero who was promoted for gallantry at Albuera;
and other Argentines of the heroic age, like Alvear who
fought at Talavera, bore Peninsular battle-honours.
But the convergence of the countries was more than a
mere happy accident of a few personal careers, of spirited
young Spanish officers who had served against the French
alongside Lord Wellington's redcoats, or of eccentric Eng-
lishmen who found congenial distraction in a pleasant climate
and someone else's war. For the two governments began
to draw together across the troubled seas of foreign politics.
It was not easy for the British statesmen who had fought
for twenty years to banish revolution from Europe to
recognise it in South America. But Wellington qould face